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Pathan, and at Lahore, a microcosm of the complex
conflicts of India, they inspected the Arya Somaj College,
met a Committee of the Indian National Congress, dined
with the Moslem League and cross-questioned British
officials. In the Punjab they could see how, thanks to the
refusal of the Mahomedan to turn nationalist, national-
ism was dissolving into " a Hindu Sinn Fein." At Benares
they glimpsed the immemorial mysteries of Indian
religion, and in Bengal, which was "translating
nationalism into religion, into music and poetry, into
painting and literature," they studied the elusive Babu.
"There are excellent speakers," observed MacDonald,
" and eloquent writers, but none of the prominent men
seems to have that heaven-given capacity to lead."

After mature reflection upon this bewildering kaleido-
scope, the conclusions at which he arrived, clear-sighted
and even prophetic, were far from reproducing the
ready-made opinions of any one sect of partisans. "1
found myself," he says, "in a camp almost by myself."
His own explanation was that " I went out with the ideas
of modern collectivism in my mind." That, no doubt,
had something to do with it, but his own characteristic
combination of reforming zeal with shrewd moderation
probably had more. Can the immense heterogeneity of
India, he wonders, ever be welded into one whole?
Undoubtedly, in its early days British rule had saved
India from chaos. And the first British administrators,
ten months distant from London, understood the people
better because, inevitably, they lived closer to them.
The decline of that first sympathy is perhaps the most
fundamental of the defects which MacDonald noted in
modern India. The gulf between rulers and ruled was at
its widest, he thought, under Curzon, whom he obviously
regarded as the worst possible kind of Viceroy. (Some
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